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By Proressor E. 


FORGOTTEN OPERAS.* 
Prout, Mus.D. 
[V.—CHERUBINI'S “ MEDEE.” 


To the resent generation of musicians,—at any 
rate in this country—Cherubini is little more than 
aname. The work by which he is best known here 
—the Treatise on Counterpoint and Fuque, was, we 
are told by Feétis, written, so far as the text is 
concerned, by his pupil Halévy, the old master him- 
self having merely compiled the examples for the 
use of his classes. But if we except a few of his 
operatic overtures, which are seen from time to 
time on the programmes of our orchestral concerts, 
it is but seldom that an opportunity is afforded to 
amateurs of hearing the music of one who during 
the latter part of the eighteenth and the first part 
of the last century exerted a wide-spread influence 
on his art. His opera Les Deux Journées was revived 
some twenty years ago by the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, Mr. Santley taking the principal part ; 

and the great Mass in D minor is occasionally given 
at provincial musical festivals ; but with these ex 
ceptions scarcely any of his works are ever to be 
heard, and the larger number of even the most im 
portant are only to be studied in the scores. 

Born at Florence in 1760, Cherubini was but four 
years younger than Mozart, and ten older than 
Beethoven, whom he outlived by fifteen years. The 
greater part of his life was passed in Paris, to 
which city he first went in 1787, and where his most 
important works were produced. He was a volu 
minous composer ; the autograph catalogue of his 
works, which he compiled toward the close of his 
life, enumerates 25 operas and 11 masses, to say 
nothing of a multitude of smaller works, sacred 
and secular, or of a large quantity of instrumental 
music. Not more than about a fifth of the whole 
has ever been published. 

Of Cherubini’s early Italian operas, eleven in 
number, I am unable to speak ; for not one of them 
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has ever been printed. As far as it is possible to 
judge from contemporary criticism, hey would 
seem to have been written in the popular Italian 
taste of the day. But on his arrival at Paris he 
came under the influence of Gluck, and his style, 
as we now know it, rapidly formed. His first 
French opera, Démophon (1788), suffered from a 
poor libretto ; but the production of Lodoiska in 1791 
established his fame as one of the first dramatic 
composers of his day. It is somewhat curious that 
his music is in its character more German than 
either French or Italian ; the course of severe con 
trapuntal study which he had gone through with his 
master, Giuseppe Sarti, gave a solidity to his work 
manship seldom to be seen in the works of his 
countrymen, while the richness and variety of his 
instrumentation caused him to be accused, like his 
great contemporary Mozart, of subordinating his 
voices too much to his orchestra. 

Adolphe Adam, in his Derniers Souvenirs d’un 
Musicien, gives such an excellent appreciation of 
Cherubini that no apology will be needed for quot 
ing a portion of it. @ says: 

‘Though the style of Cherubini belonged rather 
to the German than to the Italian school, we can 
still not class him among the composers of the first 
of these two schools. His manner is less Italian 
than that of Mozart, it is more pure than that of 
Beethoven ;* it is rather the resurrection of the 
ancient school of Italy enriched by the discoveries 
of modern harmony. I think that if Palestrina had 
lived in our time, he would have been Cherubini ; 
there is the same purity, the same sobriety of 
means, the same result obtained by so to speak 
mysterious causes ; for to the eye their music offers 
combinations of which it is impossible to guess the 
effect if the performance does not reveal it to the 
ear. The works of this master will always 
serve as models, because, composed on an exact 
and almost mathematical system, exempt conse- 
quentiy from the formulas affected by fashion, they 
will undergo less depreciation than other works, 
admirable in many respects, but of which the forms 


* It must not be forgotten that this is the opinion of a charac- 
teristically French musician. 
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will age the more rapidly in proportion as they have 
been favourably received on their first appear- 
ance.”’ a 

Médée, the sixteenth of Cherubini’s operas, the 

most severe in style, and in many respects the 

randest of all, was produced in Paris at the 

héatre Feydeau on March 13, 1797. The part of 
the injured wife of Jason was created by the cele- 
brated Madame Scio, who (as I mentioned in the 
last of these articles,) was the original Juliette in 
Steibelt’s opera. The libretto of Médée is by Hoff- 
mann ; it follows pretty closely in its general plan 
the tragedy of Euripides. It is an “opera 
comique”’ in the French sense of the term, i.¢. an 
opera with spoken dialogue ; the whole of this is in 
the twelve-syllable verse used by French dramatic 
poets, and certainly more suitable for so tragic a 
subject than the prose dialogue more commonly 
employed. 

In examining the score of Médée one of the first 
points to strike the student is the moderation of 
the orchestra. From the first page to the last, 
trumpets are never found ; once only is a trombone 
introduced,—in the finale of the second act, where 
it doubles the male voices in the unison hymn “ Fils 
de Bacchus ” (See No. 17, within). The entire force 
employed in the rest of the opera consists of 
strings, the ordinary wood wind, four horns and 
drums, Probably Cherubini abstained from the use 
of trumpets in order to produce a more sombre 
tone from his orchestra. One can easily imagine 
how a modern composer, for a subject so charged 
with passion and fury, would have revelled in the 
noisiest orchestra he could dispose of! It must 
not be supposed, however, that Cherubini’s scoring 
is either colourless or thin; on the contrary, it is 
a notable example of the great effect which can be 
produced with comparatively limited resources. 
This is partly the result of the polyphonic style of 
his accompaniments, partly, also, of the happy and 
well-balanced disposition of the parts of his har- 
mony. Sometimes—as, for instance, in the entr’acte 
preceding Act 2—the effect seems to be obtained 
with the fewest possible notes. 

Though much less frequently heard than his 

overture to Anaeréon, I am disposed to consider the 
overture to Médée as the finest of all the orchestral 
preludes of Cherubini. Unlike the majority of its 
companions, it does not begin with a slow intro- 
duction, but consists of only one movement—a tem- 
ponenes eure in F minor, concise in form and 
orcible in expression. Its themes are not used 
later in the opera, though the close of the second 
act recalls in its style the final bars of the overture. 
The form is the same, which is to be found in the 
overtures of Mozart ; the fierce and energetic open- 
ing subject, announced by the full orchestra 
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seems to depict Medea, the enraged sorceress, 
spreading death and destruction around her ; while 
the beautifully contrasted second subject, infinitely 
pathetic in its character, of which I regret that I 
have only space to quote the opening— 
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seems rather to suggest the anguish of the tender 
mother and deserted wife. The overture appeals 
irresistibly to every one who “ hath ears to hear,” 
and is a worthy commencement of a great work. 

The scene of the first act is a hall in the palace 
of Creon, the king of Athens. His daughter, Dirce, 
who is to be married on the morrow to the faithless 
Jason, is surrounded by her maidens. The princess 
is frightened at the approaching nuptials ; she dis- 
trusts Jason, saying that, though he has promised 
fidelity to her, he had made thé same promise to 
Medea. Her attendants endeavour to reassure 
her ; the music, in which solo parts alternate with 
the chorus for female voices, is very graceful ; its 
style will be sufficiently seen from the opening 
symphony :- 
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The first bars of this extract contain the 
material from which most of the music for the at- 
tendants is developed ; the figure for wind instru- 
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ments that follows is used largely to accompany 
Jirce’s solo in which she expresses her fears for 
the future. The movement is very interesting, but 
is too much spun out. Fétis in his Biographie Uni- 
verselle says, speaking of Cherubini’s operas :— 


“ There is one fault which has perhaps more than 
any other injured the success of his works ; I refer 
to a certain absence of the instinct for the stage 
which is noticeable in all the finest productions of 
his genius. Almost always the first sketch is 
happy; but, too inclined to develop his ideas by 
means of admirable workmanship, Cherubini for- 
gets the requirements of the action ; the framework 
extends under his hands, the music alone pre- 
occupies the musician, and the situations languish. 
If we carefully examine all the great scores of 
Cherubini, we shall see that they all reproduce, 
more or less, this fault.’’ 


While I do not agree with Fétis, as will be seen 
later in this article, that over-development is the 
chief cause of the neglect of Médée, there can be 
no doubt that his criticism is well-founded. The 
movement of which I am now speaking is a striking 
illustration of this; it contains no fewer than 264 
bars without a change of tempo. When in 1809 the 
composer revised the work for performance at 
Vienna, he greatly improved it by judicious abridg- 
ment. In the vocal score of the opera published 
by Peters the “cuts” are all indicated. I have 
examined them closely, and I find that Cherubini 
omitted altogether exactly 500 bars, of which 106 
are in this introductory movement. 

Dirce at length allows herself to be persuaded 
by the consoling words of her attendants, and sings 
an air, “‘ Hymen, viens dissiper une vaine frayeur,”’ 
which is one of the very few weak numbers of the 
opera. It is a very showy and brilliant song, with 
a florid flute obbligato; but its musical value is 
small. This is one of the pieces in which the com- 
poser made no “ cut,’’ though he might have done 
so with advantage ; probably the singer who took 
the part of Dirce objected to any shortening of her 
only solo. 

During the final ritornell of this song Creon, 
Jason, and their suites enter. They are followed 
by a troop of Argonauts, who bear with them the 
golden fleece and a model of the Argo, as Jason’s 
gifts to his bride. A stately march accompanies 
their entry ; it commences pianissimo with the fol- 
lowing subject : 
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The march, gradually increasing in power, is con- 
tinued for forty bars, when the chorus joins in with 
the words 


“ Belle Dircé, l’invincible Jason 
Porte & vos pieds le prix de sa victoire ; 
Il vous offre en tribut ses lauriers et sa gloire 
Et de Colchos la brillante toison.’’ 


(I may note here that throughout the opera, the 
name Colchis always appears as “ Colchos,’’) Dirce 
exclaims “ Colchos! O nom fatal, O funeste pré- 
sage!’’ and the march ceases abruptly. Creon and 
Jason ask the cause of her alarm, and she reminds 
Jason that he has a wife whose very name inspires 
her with terror, and that she is in constant dread 
lest Medea should come, sword in hand, to claim 
her husband. Jason replies that her rage is im- 
potent ; that she is wandering in distant deserts, 
and that Dirce has nothing to fear. His air 
“Eloigné pour jamais d’une épouse ciuelle,’’ 
though melodious, is by no means one of the best 
numbers of the score ; possibly the want of depth 
in its expression may have been designed by the 
composer to depict the insincerity of Jason’s 
character. The air is immediately followed by a 
long ensemble for solo voices and chorus, in which 
Creon invokes the blessing of the gods on the ap- 
proaching nuptials. Though extremely simple both 
in its melody and its harmonic construction, this 
number would unquestionably produce a great 
effect in performance ; it is very possibly one of the 
pieces that Adolphe Adam had in his mind when 
writing the sentence quoted above as to the effects 
which it was impossible to guess by the eye alone. 
The music begins very quietly with eleven bars of 
the tonic chord, with arpeggios for the strings, and 
sustained chords soaring higher and higher for the 
wind. After eighteen bars of prelude, Creon’s 
prayer opens with a dignified subject: 


No Sostenuto. 
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I have quoted only the string parts of the accom- 
paniment ; the score is completed by the addition 
of sustained chords in semibreves for the wood- 
wind and horns. A new figure for the orchestra, 
which plays an important part throughout the 
movement, shortly follows: 
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The prayer is then taken up and continued by 
the chorus, and this in its turn is succeeded by a 
short passage of duet for Dirce and Jason, which 
Cherubini cut out when he revised the opera for 
the Vienna production, after which soli and chorus 
combine, and the music works up to a big climax. 
Mr. H. F. Chorley, in his Modern German Music, in 
the course of a detailed and most interesting 
analysis of this opera, says of the movement now 
under notice,- 

“There are few things finer in music of any 
age than the solo, with chorus and principal voices, 
in which Creon invokes a blessing on the coming 
nuptials. Here, again, the orchestral portion is 
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rich and sonorous in no common degree,—having 
that well-nourished substance in its tenor or cen- 
tral part, which the modern race of effect-mongers 
too largely disdain; rising and swelling into a 
serene and noble grandeur, befitting a prayer 
which was supposed to reach the divinities of 
Olympus on their thrones of eternal tranquillity.’’ 

Medea, the betrayed wife, enters closely veiled. 
In a calm voice she tells Creon and his people that 
they have no cause to fear her; she is only come 
for Jason. Then throwing back her veil, she asks 
“Traitor, do you know me?’’ At the sight of her, 
the affrighted populace flee; Dirce faints in the 
arms of her attendants. Medea warns Creon to 
break this fatal marriage, or to dread her fury. 
Creon replies in a very fine air, of which I give the 
opening :— 


No. 7. Allegro. Créon. 
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Did space allow, I would gladly quote some of 
the subsidiary themes of this noble movement, the 
musical effect of which is heightened by the intro- 
duction of parenthetical phrases for Dirce and her 
maidens,—“ O Ciel, préte nous ton secours’”’ ete. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE 1.8.M. CONFERENCE. 
ON MODERN MUSIC. 


Two or three of the papers read at the annual con- 
ference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
were of interest to the general musical reader. 
Particularly was this so with Mr. W. A. C. Cruick- 
shank’s lecture on “ The Progress of Music during 
the Nineteenth Century.’”’ He expressed the 
opinions which are no doubt held by a number of 
professional musicians in England. It is hardly 
necessary to say that those opinions are not what 
is called advanced, but they have their value, and, 
at any rate, their interest, precisely because they 
are peculiar to certain classes of our professional 
musicians. Mr. Cruickshank’s general attitude 
seems to be that there has been progress in the 
art, but that much of that progress has not been 
towards the good. Thus he admits that operatic 
performances have much improved, but at the samo 
time implies that it is open to question if opera 
itself has progressed. He will not find many to 
share his doubts. Among the branches of art which 
had undoubtedly improved during the century Mr. 
Cruickshank instanced church music, and he was 
also of opinion that music in England had received 
a great impetus during the last thirty years. I will 
not stop to consider the matter of opera, for in the 
face of Wagner’s achievements and the renewed 
vitality of the Italian School any discussion on that 
point would be out of place. 

I would rather pay attention to the plea which 
Mr. Cruickshank made for a simpler style of writing 
than is now common among young composers. It 
is with some diffidence that I join issue with him 
on this point, for I have only been able to read the 
reports of the lecture in several papers, and re- 
porters do not always very faithfully condense the 
matter of a paper on musical subjects. There seems 
to have been some misunderstanding, at any rate. 
In one report I have read the lecturer is made to 
speak of the modern division of the strings into 
many parts as a question of scoring. He instanced 
the general four-part harmony of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn, “than whom none knew more about 
orchestration.”’ In the first place that opinion 
cannot be upheld for a moment in the face of what 
Wagner, Tchaikovsky, and Richard Strauss have 
done in extending the orchestral palette. In the 
second place, the division of strings is not a matter 
of scoring at all, but a necessity for the modern 
style of polyphony. Mr. Cruickshank may prefer 
four-part harmony, but he will not find many to 
agree with him. Then in all these discussions it is 
necessary to distinguish between individual genius 
and its workmanship. Mr. Cruickshank asked how 
far we have progressed since Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. If he means how far has the human 
mind become greater the mere question provides 
its own answer. If he wished to throw doubt on 
the development of the art since Beethoven penned 
the last bar of that immortal work he should dis- 
miss all question of its intrinsic nobility and have 
asked, What would Beethoven have done had he 
known the resources of modern orchestration and 
modern harmony? Would the ideas expressed in 
the symphony have been improved or not? That 
question brings us to the root of the absurdity of 
all these discussions as to improvement and pro- 
gress. What we can say, however, without risk of 
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being seriously contradicted, is that the art of 
music has been enlarged in its means of expression. 
That, again, is a matter that does not bear dis- 
cussion—the whole world of modern musical litera- 
ture is open as proof. Mr. Cruickshank may still 
be of opinion that all this development has not suc- 
ceeded in giving us a work equal to the Choral 
Symphony. Well, he is entitled to his opinion. 
All that need be said is that there are not two 
Beethovens. The opinion itself does not prove that 
the art has stood still. Indeed, the lecturer might 
have seen that his own admission that never had 
there been so many great musicians as during the 
last hundred years cut against his theory that the 
art has not progressed. It is much easier to be, 
not a great, but a moderately great, composer now- 
adays, because the means of the art have been 
much extended and are much better understood 
than was the case in Beethoven’s day, for that great 
composer had to grope in the dark both because of 
the state of music in his day and because his afflic- 
tion curtailed his individual development. 

There is also a want of historical sense in the 
statement that the art of “real melody” is fast 
disappearing. It is not disappearing, but has 
gradually grown different, and naturally so when 
the general use of the chromatic scale is so much 
more general than it used to be. Also the very 
harmonic style, of which Mr. Cruickshank com- 
plained when he referred to the modern division of 
the strings into many parts, gives a new complexion 
to melody. The accusation against modern com- 
posers really resolves itself into a counsel for 

reater simplicity in the texture of their music. 

hether that is necessary or will come to pass is 
a matter about which it would be absurd to reese 
tize. A reaction is possible and even probable. 
Already there are French composers who are aim- 
ing at a greater simplicity, but it is not a simplicity 
that at probably commend itself to Mr. Cruick- 
shank. In the domain of opera, too, there is an 
anti-Wagner school which would go back more to 
the model of Gluck. It is held that Wagner made 
his music too much the end of his drama, which is 
exactly what he thought he was not doing. For my 
part I believe in that operatic reaction. There is 
no question that Wagner did allow his orchestral 
commentary to overbear his singers, with the result 
that the personal drama is often swamped by his 
own expression of it. But the new music-drama 
will not be simple in the sense that Mr. Cruick- 
shank means; it will only keep a better balance 
between the orchestra and the voice. 

In any case, to come back to the question of 
melody, history proves that no part of music is more 
difficult to grasp than the simple matter of melody. 
Accusations were brought against Beethoven, and, 
earlier, against Gluck. That many well-meaning 
critics, men of enlightened mind in other directions, 
should have failed to find melody in the Ring, 
Tristan, and Die Meistersinger seems extraordinary 
to us now. Still more extraordinary is the fact that 
Schubert himself was accused of being unmelod- 
ious. These facts should make us very chary of 
accusing modern composers of the same fault. If 
I may digress a little to give a personal exper- 
ience, I may say that in Strauss’s symphonic poems 
the last component I have appreciated to the full 
has been the melody. The “Tod und Verklarung ”’ 
and the “ Heldenleben’”’ seemed at first almost de- 
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void of melody, and even Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, which is a very honeycomb of melody, did 
not so appear to me at a first hearing, and yet I 
think my ears are as keen as another’s. All that 
can be said is that modern melody, owing to its 
intervals and its treatment, is not so obvious as 
the diatonic melody and its four-part harmony of 
the ancients. Nor can I agree with Professor Prout 
in his idea that modern composers are afraid of 
being natural. Although I am a little fearful of 
crossing swords with so redoubtable an opponent, 
to whose text-books I owe so much of the ineon- 
siderable knowledge of music I possess, I cannot 
agree that the modern composer is alone in desiring 
to do something that has never been done before. 
Why, that is the dream of every worker in every 
art; even the journalist is not exempt from that 
ambition. But this natural desire is not the same 
as a self-conscious striving to be original at the 
cost of eccentricity. Certain paths have been 
opened by Wagner and his successors, and the 
young composer naturally desires to explore them. 
No doubt many of these paths lead nowhither, but 
that is not to be proved untii they have been fol- 
lowed up. 

Then again it is very difficult for even a middle- 
aged lover of music, as I begin to see I must call 
myself, to enter thoroughly into the state of mind 
of the younger school of composers. They have 
come at once into the heritage of the later Wagner, 
of Tchaikovsky, and of Richard Strauss. Professor 
Prout was one of the pioneers as far as Wagner is 
concerned, for in his text-books illustrations drawn 
from the later works of the master show a catholic 
recognition of what was then the modern school 
of music. But Professor Prout can, of course, well 
remember the time when the music of Wagner was 
practically unknown here. Without pretending to 
any such length of memory, I can recall the day 
when Wagner came to me as a new voice in music. 
I was brought up on Beethoven, Mozart, Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Schubert. The 
modern young composer is also taken through 
his classics, but my point is that with his know- 
ledge of Wagner, Richard Strauss, and Tchai- 
kovsky, obtained not only from hearing their 
works, but also from a close study of their scores, 
his outlook must necessarily be very different 
even from mine, and how much more from 
Professor Prout’s! What may seem eccentric 
to us is possibly only a justifiable attempt 
to follow up the footpaths opened by these 
modern composers. For that reason I have noticed 
a deplorable want of sympathy between the views 
of professors at our teaching institutions and their 
pupils. Besides, it is not true of composers as a 
class that they have not attempted to do what had 
not been done before. To some musicians composi- 
tion came easy, but they were not the shining lights 
in their art. Did not Bach himself strive might and 
main to increase his mastery of fugue? Did not 
Gluck make the ambition to do something new 
the corner stone of his creative career? And 
what was Beethoven doing with those nu- 
merous note-books? The fault of the modern 
school of composers is not that they are striving to 
be unnatural that they may appear original, but 
that they do not sufficiently study the esthetic 
limitations of their art. For my sins I have been 
asked to hear many compositions by young men 
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which have plainly proved that they have attempted 
to express something that cannot be expressed in 
music. They are trying to enlarge the physical 
vocabulary of music and are apt to forget that its 
strength lies in the psychical. This has an actual 
effect on the form of their compositions. 

The other papers included a plea by Sir Fred- 
erick Bridge for the reformation of a weak point in 
our musical education, the “ deplorable and general 
inability to read at sight.’’ He complained that the 
standard is so low that of thirty-two contraltos who 
came up recently for examination only three could 
be passed. This is a state of things that should 
be remedied. Mr. 8. Midgley’s paper on “ Munici- 

alities and Music’’ was also of general interest. 

e calculated that a farthing rate would cover the 
cost of ten concerts of an orchestra of thirty. As 
Mr. Midgley’s scheme mainly concerned itself with 
giving concerts to the poor it hardly required the 
criticism it received from several of those who ob- 
jected on principle to municipal trading. Dr. Vin- 
cent said that in such a question musicians should 
put aside any selfish consideration, and most of us 
will agree with him. Besides it is not clear that 
musicians themselves would suffer from municipal 
music. Any movement that makes the art more 
popular is ultimately to their benefit. 
E. A. BAvuGHAN. 


TO CHILDREN FOND OF MUSIC." 


Sucn a number of nice letters from children fond of music 
have reached me that I cannot help being very hopeful as to 
the future suecess of our Club. 

Frank.—I am so very glad that you can already enjoy 
Schubert’s songs. If you have begun by hearing such beau- 
tiful music as this, nothing common or stupid will ever 
attract you, and in Schubert you are pretty certain to have 
made a friend for life. You have, too, picked out quite one 
of the prettiest of his songs. A “ Wiegenlied” is a lullaby, 
from the German “‘ Wiege,”’ a cradle, and “ Lied,” a song. 
This lullaby is a very simple, quiet little ditty, as it should be 
if it is to soothe and lull a tiny child to sleep. But what a 
sweet melody it is! Instead, though, of my telling you any- 
thing about it, won’t you find out something for yourself and 
write to me again next month? Tell me in what key your 
aunt sings it, what time it is in, how many bars of music there 
are to each group of words, and what is the meaning of the 
word “ Andante” at the beginning. Can you hum it ? 

Joan and Mary.—What a great pleasure for you both that 
you were able to hear Tchaikovsky's “ Casse Noisette ” suite 
at the Queen’s Hall on January 2nd. It is charming music, 
and I should say that Mr. Henry J. Wood must be very fond 
of it. Tschaikowsky was a Russian composer. The name of 
the piece means “ Nut-cracker.” He first of all composed it 
as a ballet—that is, music to be danced and acted as well as 
played. But he wanted children to dance and act it, and as 
it is very difficult to find a number of boys and girls clever 
enough to do this well, he was afraid his ballet would not be 
performed very often; so he arranged some of it as concert 
music. Its story is this :—A little girl named Mary (one of 
your names, by the bye) has a Christmas tree to which all her 
little friends are invited, and amongst her own presents is a 
queer, ugly doll with a sort of nut-cracker face. Mary likes 
this strange doll the best of all her gifts, but some of the other 
children begin to tease her, and try to snatch him away. 
Of course, he gets broken, and Mary is very sad. She nurses 
him tenderly till the party is over, when she puts him to bed 
in her doll’s crib. Then she herself is tucked up to sleep. 
But she is sorely troubled about her doll. In the dark she 


* For first article see last month's issue. 
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creeps to the door of the room where she has left him. On 
the threshold she stops short, for the Christmas tree is once 
more lighted up. The gingerbread figures and tin soldiers 
are all alive, having a battle royal with a lot of mice. And, 
wonder of wonders, the little nut-cracker man is also jumping 
about. Breathless Mary watches. Then a great fat mouse 
and the little nut-cracker man start fighting, and the mouse 
seems getting the best of it. Mary can watch no longer. She 
flings her slipper at the mouse, who is killed on the spot, 
whilst the nutcracker man turns into a fairy prince. Wings 
grow from his shoulders, as well as from Mary’s, and the two 
fly away together far from all the ice and snow and cold outside 
till they reach the magic Sugar Plum Kingdom, where a grand 
ball is given in honour of their arrival. When you heard the 
music, did you notice the curious instrument called a celesta, 
which is played in the dance of the sugar-plum fairies ? This 
is the tune that you hear on it. 


——*-»- fs yom eee 
Goes eS tee!” 


Mildred (Bewdley).—Thank you so much for your letter 
and the picture. What a quaint, quiet old place Bewdley 
must be—just the spot, indeed, in which to learn Schumann’s 
peaceful, smooth-flowing Romanza (Fr sharp, Op. 28, No. 2). 
A romance, be it told in words or in music, is always rather 
fanciful and imaginative. In this case it is certainly a happy 
romance, and at last it seems to dream itself away into 
silence. It wants beautiful legato playing (what does 
“*Jegato”’ mean, though ?) and the melody, which tells the 
romance, must be clung to very lovingly. As you see, this is 
one of Schumann’s earlier works, composed not long after the 
“Scenes from Childhood (Op. 15). “ The Merry Peasant,” 
however, is not one of these ‘* Scenes,”’ but is in the “ Jugend 
Album ” (“‘ Album for the Young,’’ Op. 68), most of which 
was composed much later, and intended as a Christmas gift 
for Schumann’s little daughter in the year 1848. The song 
of ‘“‘ The Merry Peasant ”’ (the tune, of course, is in the bass) 
is # very jolly one. I wish we could hear our English workers 
in the fields singing anything half so nice, don’t you? Here 
and there (bars 9, 10, 11, 12, and in the repetition) the merry 
peasant meets a friend, who joins in the song for a snatch. 
From the accompaniment I should say that our peasant is 
very light-footed, and sometimes I can fancy him darting to 
the side of a country lane to pick a blackberry or chase a 
butterfly. 

















Ivy (Hastings).—A good wish is always acceptable; my 


best thanks for yours. I gather that you have passed out of 
actual childhood, or you would hardly ask me about Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata in p (Op. 10, No. 3). Although it belongs to 
what is known as the master’s first period, there is nothing 
more characteristic of him in the later sonatas than the stormy 
torrent of the opening presto, or the grandeur and awe of the 
largo. Notice, too, Beethoven’s keen sense of contrast in the 
sunny relief to this solemn, slow movement afforded by the 
delicate grace of the menuetto. The final rondo wants playing 
with touches of Beethoven’s special humour. Do you know 
an excellent illustrated little “‘ Life of Beethoven,” which 
came out at the end of 1903 in Bell’s “ Miniature Series of 
Musicians,” and may be had for the modest sum of a shilling ? 
Another interesting book upon the Beethoven piano- 
forte sonatas only is Reinecke’s “‘ Letters to a Lady,” which 
takes them all in their order of composition (Augener’s 
edition, No. 9210). 
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On January 5th I went to a most uncommon entertain- 
ment given by the Misses Chaplin in the Albert Hal! Theatre. 
These ladies played upon the clavichord, spinet, and harpsi- 
chord. Musical instruments have their birth and their 
youth just as we have; the three which I have just named 
are all of them the early stages of babyhood and childhood 
of our modern pianoforte, and if you hear a piano played after 
them, you hear at once how big and grand and grown-up it 
sounds. Court ladies used to play them in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and Queen Anne. After the playing, a number of 
old dances were performed, all of them by children and young 
girls in pretty, old-fashioned costumes. The dances were a 
Pavane, Galliard, Allemande, Sarabande, Courante, and jig. 
One little girl of ten fairly made me laugh by the delicious fun 
and drollery she put into the jig. People could dance long 
before they thought of writing music, and in the old dance 
tunes—their steps, hops, skips, bows, and curtseys—we can 
easily trace the starting point for the different quick and slow 
movements of sonatas and sonatinas. If any of you ever 
have a chance of going to the Misses Chaplin’s entertainments, 
by all means do so. Both big and little children can enjoy it. 
I saw a number of children at the two concerts recently given 
in London by the child violinist, Florizel von Reuter, and 
could not help wondering if any of my correspondents were 
there. 

I’ve a good deal more which I should like to tell you, but 
our Editor is looking over my shoulder. “ Now, now, 
A. E. K.,” he says, “ it is quite time for the dear children to 
be off to bed,”’ so goodnight and goodbye till March. 


Norr.—All letters should be addressed to “‘ A. E. K., the Monruty 
Musica Recorp, 199, Regent Street, London, W.,”’ and should reach 
there not later than the 7th of each month. Each letter should be accom- 
panied by name and address, and the age of each writer stated thus: Age, 
under.9, under 14, over 16. As its title suggests, this monthly article is not 
intended for grown-up people, but for children and young students. But if 
parents and teachers who happen to notice the pages will point it out to 
the children, A. E. K. will be grateful. As indicated in the first pages, all 
forms and styles of good music will be welcomed, nor is it desirable to 
give any special prominence to pianoforte music. 


‘**RULE BRITANNIA.” 


Tue famous national song has recently attracted notice 
through the performance of a Wagner overture. It has, no 
doubt, figured in many a fantasia or programme piece, but it 
may be interesting to our readers to observe the use made 
of it by great composers from the days of Arne down 
to the present day. 

On August Ist, 1740, was performed at Cliveden Thomson 
and Mallet’s masque of “ Alfred,” with music by Dr. Arne. 
The finale of this work has become our famous patriotic song, 
** Rule Britannia.”” This masque was afterwards produced at 
Drury Lane as an opera on March 20th, 1745. It is curious to 
note that this song is never—or to be safe we should, perhaps, 
say hardly ever—sung or printed as Arne wrote it : 


> —_= 3-2-2? 2? 2. - ——— 
Cpr wtv ly ¢2-22- -f--| 
we aoe eos Cnn aes 

Rule Brit-tannia, Brit-tan-nia rule the waves; Bri-tons &c. 


Bass, 





The above gives only soprano and bass, but the quotation 
from the original edition of the masque by Walsh is sufficient 
to show the differences. The chord of 2 at the end of the 
first bar is particularly striking, and the / far bolder than the 
e or c usually sung in the soprano with, of course, different 
harmony. 

In Handel’s “ Occasional ” Oratorio, produced at Covent 
Garden in 1746, there is an allusion to the song. Arne’s 
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“ Alfred ” was performed as an opera, as stated, in 1745, the 
year in which the Jacobite rebellion in the North was sup- 
pressed, and to that event Handel makes allusion in the air in 
Part IL., “‘ Prophetic visions strike my eye,” the words “*‘ War 
shall cease, welcome Peace ” being set to the opening strain, 
thus: 






Saas SS 
ie =—— oe = 


Warshall Cease—— wel -come Peace 


The Arne hymn had already become popular. Already in 
1745, for the Drury Lane performance, it was advertised as 
“a celebrated ode.” Schoelcher, by the way, in his biography 
of Handel, gives 1751 as the date of the production of 
“* Alfred,” and this error led him to suppose that Arne had 
borrowed from Handel, and not vice versd, as was actually 
the case. 

Beethoven twice made use of “ Rule Britannia.” He 
wrote five variations for pianoforte on it, which were pub- 
lished in 1804. Then it forms the opening of his “ Welling- 
tons Sieg, oder Die Schlacht bei Vittoria,” generally known 
as the Battle Symphony, which was produced at Vienna in 
1813 at a concert given for the benefit of the soldiers wounded 
at Hanau, and afterwards under the composer’s direction at a 
concert in 1814 during the sitting of the Vienna Congress. 

In 1836 Wagner wrote the “ Rule Britannia’ overture, 
which has just been performed under the direction of Mr. 
Henry J. Wood at the Queen’s Hall. This work was sent, it is 
said, by the composer to the London Philharmonic Society, 
but rejected. “ Rule Britannia’’ is also to be found, by 
the way, in one of Auber’s operas, viz. “‘ Jenny Bell,” 
produced at Paris in 1855; it is sung with variations by 
Jenny herself. Lastly, may be mentioned Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie’s “ Rule Britannia,” produced at the Royal 
Academy of Music concert, to celebrate the seventieth 
anniversary of the foundation of that institution, on May 
17th, 1894, for which occasion this exceedingly clever overture 
was specially written. 


LETTER FROM PARIS, 


WaGNER AT Boto Opera Hovsss. 


’ 


Tue first performance of “ Tristan et Isolde” at the Grand 
Opéra on Wednesday, December 14th, was a great Wagner 
triumph. 

When introduced for the first time at the Nouveau Théatre, 
in 1899, under the patronage of the Société des Grandes 
Auditions de France, and the enthusiastic guidance of the 
regretted Charles Lamoureux, it was only appreciated by few 
musical people; but since that time the Parisian public at 
large, having repeatedly heard “‘ Lohengrin,” “‘ Tannhiuser,” 
the ‘ Valkyrie,” “ Meistersinger,’”’ and “Siegfried,” has 
become familiarized with Wagner's style. Therefore the 
actual success of “‘ Tristan et Isolde” may be called general 
and complete, and henceforth this opera will undoubtedly 
reckon among the most attractive of the French répertoire. 
And no wonder, since it is the eternal law of the intellec- 
tual evolution of humanity that as soon as opposition 
against any innovation has been subdued by contagious 
public opinion, the mass, although not convinced or con- 
verted, fearing to be accused of want of intelligence, joins in 
the general approbation. 

It is through these transcendental transitions that human 
beings imagine themselves moving uninterruptedly forward, 
whereas they only change tke exterior forms of their imper- 
fections. 

It is now just half a century since Richard Wagner, as 
political refugee in Ziirich, working at the “ Nibelung’s 
Ring,”’ conceived the idea of “ Tristan et Isolde.” Forty 
years have elapsed since he began to work at it, and thirty- 
nine since it was produced for the first time at the Royal 
Opera, Munich, by order of King Louis IT. of Bavaria. 
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CONTEMPLATION 


by 


ALPHONSE MAILLY 


from 


Cecilia, Book 67, Augener’s Edition, N9 5867. 
$ , 


Sw. Diaps.8 and Flute 4. Recit, Flite 8. Bourdon s. Dolcianos, Flite a. 
Gt. and Ch. Soft 8 ft. Grand Orgue et Positif. Flutes et Bourdons 8. 
Ch. and Sw. to Gt. Les claciers accouples au Grand Orgue. 
Ped. Soft 16 and 8 ft. uncoupled. Pedale.16 et 8. 


Andante. 


Me 
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No opera has ever produced such a sensation as this 
intense drama of love. Passion, anguish, human dreams, a 
continual struggle against fate, drive its heroes to the deter- 
mination to annihilate themselves. It is a drama full of 
vibrating emotion, of mysterious poetry, illustrating human 
existence in a manner which makes us shiver. 

The fable of “ Tristan et Isolde ’’ as realized by Wagner 
only resembles the old legend in a few episodes. The recent 
publication of his correspondence with Mathilde Wesendonck 
has explained wherefrom proceeds the mystery of that feverish, 
hopeless love, full of vain desires, ending in a voluntary 
renunciation which in reality got hold of Wagner's soul 
during the composition of that opera, and which is repro- 
duced by the story of his drama. The two songs of Wagner, 
“ Dans la serre”’ and “ Réves,”” composed to two poems of 
Mathilde Wesendonck, were the starting point of “ Tristan 
et Isolde.” 

Undoubtedly this music-drama is highly interesting and 
extremely moving, but not faultless. The long philosophical 
speech of King Marke, when surprising Isolde with Tristan, 
which cannot be expressed in music, and which destroys the 
enchanting effect of the beautiful love scene preceding it, 
also the overlong agony of Tristan, are capital errors. 

With the powerful sentimentality of the drama the music 
is not in juxtaposition; it actually identifies itself with 
the subject and with the situations. “* Tristan et Isolde ”’ is, 
perhaps, the only work of Wagner containing pages of real 
pathetic sentimentality and tenderness, since in all the love 
scenes of some of his other operas there is always a rudeness 
of expression, which passes by unobserved because it har- 
monizes with the character of the personages. On this point 
I would say that Wagner has composed all his operas with 
his head, except “ Tristan et Isolde,” which was inspired by 
his heart. 

The score of this wonderful work cannot be analyzed 
like others of the same master. It is a conception inspired 
by reality, where words and music have come from the 
composer’s, at that time, so tortured soul. One can resolutely 
remain strange to it, or, being subdued by its irresistible 
dramatic power, feel all the extraordinary emotions with the 
composer himself. The instrumentation of this work is a 
masterpiece not to be compared with any other, even by the 
same master. In this opera Wagner has not only created a 
special euphonious and polyphonic atmosphere, but through 
the peculiar meeting of certain expressive sounds has pro- 
duced effects never heard before, which throw a magic 
emotion all over the work. 

M. Gailhard deserves great praise for having endeavoured 
to produce “ Tristan et Isolde’ in the best form possible, 
according to the limited vocal resources of the Grand Opéra. 

Mlle. Louise Grandjean, as Isolde, made a very good im- 
pression. Her fine voice and her figure are well suited to the 
part, and her vocal execution is well up to the mark. The 
same cannot be said of her acting, which lacks the esthetic 
simplicity required by the ideal expression of Isolde’s most 
transcendental love. 

M. Alvarez, with his powerful voice, brings to a victorious 
end the exceedingly exacting part of Tristan ; but his intona- 
tion, on the first evening, was not always irreproachable 
This fault, however, may perhaps be ascribed to modern vocal 
phraseology, which, progressing by skips and leaps, compels 
singers to force their voice, and makes them incapable of 
singing a sostenuto melody, in which the tones follow one 
another in direct succession with the same degree of force, 
and form the legato basis of the art of singing. 

In dramatic, rather than pathetic, moments M. Alvarez, 
with his vigorous voice, makes a better impression. Of course, 
as a Frenchman, he cannot express the transcendental pathos 
of the original German réverie, and consequently he has given 
to the réle of Tristan a colour of his own, which is less poetical. 
Moreover, I do not know a single tenor in Germany capable 
of impersonating the Tristan as imagined by Wagner. 

The part of Brangiine has been quite spoiled. First of all, 
Mile. Féart is a real soprano and not a mezzo-soprano as 
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required, a condition which, especially in the long and re- 
peated dialogues with Isolde during the first act, distorts the 
musical conception and makes one sometimes hesitate as to 
which of the two ladies is singing. And secondly, she is a 
beginner, without any stage experience, and although showing 
good disposition, she is still timid and unfinished as a singer 
and as an actress. 

M. Delmas, as the faithful squire, Kurwenal, is excellent in 
singing and acting. The tiresome part of King Marke has 
been entrusted to M. Gresse, who, through his fine voice and 
especially through his distinct pronunciation, renders it tol- 
erable. Thesmall parts are well filled by Messieurs Dubois, 
Cabillot, Douval, and Triadou. 

The orchestra is excellent, but owing to the continual fluc- 
tuation of the different movements it loses its brilliancy from 
time to time and becomes heavy. M. Taffanel, the chef 
@ orchestre, begins the first act with due animation, but does 
not keep the same vigour throughout the whole opera. The 
ensemble, however, may be called satisfactory. 

The mise-en-scéne is admirable, according to French taste, 
and the garden scene, and the forest of the castle of King 
Marke, painted by M. Jambon, are magnificent. 

No doubt “ Tristan et Isolde” will have a great run. 

Decidedly, since last year, an artistic contest subsists 
between the Grand Opéra and the Opéra Comique, which 
has promoted the production of some interesting works 
on both stages, to the increment of art and the delight 
of the public. 

We have had the concours-Mozart, by the appearance of 
“Don Juan” at both houses at the same time, and now we 
have the concours-Waqner, represented by “ Tristan et 
Isolde” at the Grand Opéra and the “ Vaisseau Fantéme ” 
at the Opéra Comique. The concours-Gluck will follow, for 
which M. Carré has taken a step in advance with the ex- 
cellent reprise of “* Alceste,”’ whilst M. Gailhard meditates a 
revival of “ Armide.” 

Unluckily, the serious indisposition of Mile. Friché com- 
pelled M. Carré to postpone for a long while the reproduction 
of the aforesaid work of Waaner, and so M. Gailhard came 
forward with an opera by the same master, quite new for 
Paris, a fortnight before M. Carré was able to present the 
“ Vaisseau Fant/me ” in the best form to the Parisian public. 
But at last the first performance took place on Wednesday, 
December 28th. 

This opera, which after “ Rienzi ” marks the turning point 
of Wagner’s musical style, is so well known that there is no 
need to analyze it. It may only, perhaps, be of some interest 
to relate the origin of this captivating work. 

In 1838 Richard Wagner was conductor at the Riga 
theatre, where the répertoire was almost exclusively com- 
posed of Italian operas. Wagner. having in his soul a quite 
different musical aspiration, decided to leave his post and go 
to Paris, which he considered as the only place where every 
novelty was appreciated and encouraged. 

He sailed for Paris vid London, and the small saiiing-ship 
on which he embarked- met with a tremendous storm on pass- 
ing the Norwegian coast. It was this struggle against the 
furious elements which suggested to him the idea of writing 
— of the old Dutchman legend and making an opera 
of it. 

In fact, Wagner wrote the libretto and the music about 
1841, at Meudon, near Paris. It was performed for the first 
time at the Roval Opera, Dresden, on January 2nd, 1843, 
when the celebrated Schriider-Devrient impersonated Senta. 
Afterwards, when translated into French, “Le Vaisseau 
FantOme ”’ was given at Brussels in 1872, at Lille and Rouen 
in 1893, and at Toulouse in 1894. It was on May 17th, 
1897, that M. Carvalho presented it to the Parisians for the 
first time, when it was coldly received, and did not remain 
long in the répertoire. 

The actual reprise of “ Le Vaisseau FantOme ” being pre- 
sented in the best form deserves great praise. and the public 
taste being now well disposed in favour of Wagner’s music, 
no doubt it will have a long run. 
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M. Renaud represents the Dutchman in a very artistic 
manner, and his singing and acting of the difficult part are 
extremely natural and moving. Perhaps one couid find fault 
with his slackening of some musical periods, or with his facial 
movements, not sufficiently showing the long and cruel 
anguish which the unhappy man has to endure. But these are 
really small faults in a masterly conception of the part. 
Mile. Claire Friché joins a highly artistic temperament to 
a splendid voice, presenting also a prominent figure of the ideal 
Senta. Her conception of this sympathetic rde is first-rate. 
The insignificant part of Erik, entrusted to M. Léon Beyle, 
becomes interesting through the fine voice, the good method, 
and the histrionic capacities of this distinguished young 
artist. The réle of Daland is exceerlingly well given by M. 
Vieuille, whilst M. Cazeneuve produces an excellent impression 
in singing the celebrated ballad of the Steersman. 

The male and female choruses, so important in this opera, 
are admirably rendered, and so too are the little solos sung 
by Mme. Cocyte in the spinning chorus. Considering the 
limits of the stage of the Opéra Comique, we can say that 
M. Carré has done wonders in the mise-en-scéne. The scenery 
is magnificent, and the orchestra, under the animated and 
clever direction of M. Luigini, is quite up to its deservedly 
great reputation. 

And now, before closing my letter, I must communicate 
an interesting piece of news to the readers of the MonTHLY 
Musica, Recorp. 

There is a project of building in Paris a new and large 
Théatre Populaire, on the ground of the ancient Marché du 
Temple. It is the indefatigable M. Carré who has made the 
proposal to the Parisian municipality, and it has been already 
accepted and approved by the special commission. 

The hall will contain 4,000 seats, and the prices of the 
places will vary from 50 centimes to 2 francs, as a maximum. 
The company of the Opéra Comique will alternate between 
the old and the new theatres of M. Carré, whilst the stage of the 
latter will have the same proportions as the actual Opéra 
Comique, so that the scenery and the whole of the material 
may be utilized for both. Every year a certain number of 
gratuitous performances will be given, and the artists of the 
Comédie Frangaise and the Odéon will appear from time to 
time at the Théitre Populaire under the same conditions. 

If this hazardous undertaking succeeds, it will be a great 
element of civilization for the lower classes of the Parisian 
population, a dam against the demoralizing invasion of the 
café-concerts and music halls, and a glorious monument to the 
memory of the most genial theatre director, M. Albert Carré. 

8. D. C. Marcuest. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Wr have selected for this month an organ piece from 
Book LXVII. of ‘ Cecilia,”* entitled ‘‘ Contemplation.” It 
is the composition of M. Alphonse Mailly, professor of the 
organ at Ghent Conservatoire. In the introductory bars some 
of the thematic material is foreshadowed. The principal 
theme is of soothing character, while from the quaver triplets 
heard above it is, later on, evolved a phrase of considerable 
breadth. Both melody and phrase serve in the course of the 
piece for some effective points of imitation. The music as a 
whole is very effective, while to some organists the easy pedal 
part will probably prove welcome. 


* Augener’s Edition, No. 5867, price, net 1s, 
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Favourite Pieces (Morceaux favoris) for Violin and Piano. 
Revised and partly arranged by Fr. Hermann, Fourth 
Series, Nos, 151 to 164. London: Augener Ltd. 

Ir in a company, say of a dozen amateurs, each one was asked 

to name his or her favourite piece, it is quite within the limits 

of possibility that no two answers would be alike. Tot 
homines, tot sententia, like most proverbs, has in it a grain of 
exaggeration; in the main, however, it is true. But although my 
favourite work may differ from that of my neighbour’s, there 
are many pieces which are common favourites. If we turn 
to the various numbers, named above, of this collection, we 

shall see what attractive music is set before us. No. 151 is a 

Chant sans Paroles, entitled “‘ Asphodel,” by A. Strelezki, in 

which there is a soft, flowing melody of diatonic character, 

quietly accompanied on the pianoforte by broken chords, so 
that there is really nothing to draw off one’s attention from 

the cantabile violin part. No. 152 is a Romance by J. 8. 

Svendsen, Op. 26. Composers who are natives of Norway, 

famous for its mountains and fiords, seem to possess natural 

instinct for inventing fresh, winning melodies. In our Romance, 
after a brief introduction for the pianoforte, the violin com- 
mences a theme born, as it were, of nature: it flows along 
smoothly and diatonically, except for one note, the augmented 
fourth of the scale, so common in folk song. Soon a new and 
more lively theme is heard, and here the rhythm adds to its 
national character. From this material is evolved music 

remarkable for its charm and refinement. No: 153 is a 

Pastorale by G. Tartini, the great violinist and great composer. 

It consists of various short movements after the manner of a 

suite. First comes a Grave in binary form, of stately charac- 

ter; yet, beautiful though it is, there is nothing in it specially 
pastoral-like. The Allegro which follows is jaunty and joyous, 
as if to express the frame of mind of some happy peasant. The 
third and last movement, in which andante and presto alter- 
nate, unmistakably speaks to us of shepherds and shep- 

herdesses. It is altogether a most delightful piece. No. 154, 

a Romance by A. Wolfermann, has a flowing, ear-catching 

melody which, though of a simple type, is quite refined. 

No. 155 contains Schumann’s Revery and At the Fireside, two 

pieces from his “‘ Album for the Young,”’ which time cannot 

rob of their poetical charm. No. 156 is Mendelssohn’s Spring 

Song, and the fresh melody sounds well on the violin. No. 

157 is a dainty little piece by E. Schiitt, entitled Un peu 

coquette ; No. 158 a graceful Fewillet d Album by C. Gurlitt ; 

and No. 159 a charming Chanson d’ Amour (Lied der Sehnsucht) 
of Nicodé’s. No. 160 is Stradella’s dignified Aria da Chiesa ; 

No. 161 a tasty Album-leaf by Ferdinand Hiller, and No. 

162 a transcription of Nicodé’s melodious and very attractive 

Canzonette for pianoforte. The iast two numbers (163 and 

164) contain an expressive Larghetto religioso by Sir A. C. 

Mackenzie and a pensive piece entitled Solitude, by E. Schiitt. 





Twelve Studies for the Violin, with accompaniment of a Second 
Violin, by J. L. Mexsrrs. Revised and fingered by 
E. Hem. Two Books. (Edition Nos. 8665a and b; 
price, each, net, 1s.) London: Augener Ltd. 
In a preface the author explains his object in publishing this 
work, viz., “ to arrange in. systematic order the various items 
which form the mechanical study of the violin.” There are 
special studies for equalising the strength of the fingers of the 
left hand ; for the various bowings by the right hand, named 
as follow: the Long Detached Bow or Grand Détaché, the 
Singing Detached Bow, the Detached Hammeréd Bow (martelé), 
the Detached Stroke of the forearm. without articulation, the 
Detached Bow of the middle, and the sixth, which resembles 
the previous one in its figure, but differs in its effect and 
manner of production. All these are illustrated in this 
preface. In addition, explanations are given before each 
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style of bowing. The studies are excellent, while the accom- 
paniment for the second violin, evidently to be played by 
the teacher, is both a pleasant and profitable addition. 


Instructive Works for the Violoncello by Avausr NétcK: 
Five Melodic Studies in the First Four Positions, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment, Op. 113 (Edition No. 7730; 
price, net, Is. 6d.); and Ten Original Pieces in the 
First Four Positions, with Pianoforte accompaniment, 
Op. 116. (Edition No. 7731; price, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener Ltd. 

Ix recently noticing some pieces in the first position by 

A. Nélck we referred to the general custom of adding super- 

scriptions. In the first set under notice, however, the same 

composer is content with the general title. No. 1 has a soft, 

expressive melody, with great rhythmic variety; No. 2 

consists of running passages for the ’cello, the melody here 

being assigned to the pianoforte; No. 3, presenting a study 

in legato and staccato, is light and pleasant; while Nos. 4 

and 5 are studies in legato.—The attractive little pieces 

of the second set come also under the class of instructive 
works—i.e. there is nothing in them which a pupil who 
has mastered the four positions could not play. For another 
reason they are welcome : with the exception of Bach not one of 
the classical masters wrote pieces of a similar kind, and even 
the light dance movements in Bach’s six ’cello suites do not 
keep within a definite grade of difficulty. Of those under 
notice No. 1 is a crisp Gavotte in ¥ with a middle section in the 
key of the relative minor which, with its unpretentious points 
of imitation, is of excellent effect. No. 2, a Marionnettes Waltz, 
has dainty running passages for the ‘cello, also an expressive 

melody. No. 3 is entitled a Bagatelle, but although only a 

trifle it has charm and character. No. 4, a Legend, is quiet 

and somewhat mournful ; while playing it the performer can 
think out for himself some little romance in keeping with the 
mood of the music. No. 5, a Barcarolle, has a taking melody 

and a very effective pianoforte accompaniment. No. 6, 

Autumn Flower, played throughout con sordino, is very 

expressive, while No. 7, a lively Capriccietto, presents strong 

and effective contrast. No. 8 is a Fairy Tale, and although 
fairies are supposed to be frolicsome, except for one short 
animato passage the music is fairly sedate, but never dull. 

No. 9 bears the title Gavotte and Musette, and both are very 

charming ; the Gavotte is in p minor, and the Musette, of 

pastoral character, in the tonic major. The last number is 
an Arabesque, in the making of which both art and nature had 

a share. 


Cecilia, a Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse Styles. 
LXVIL., edited by E. H. Turrry. (Edition No. 5867 ; 
price, net, ls.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Tuts sixty-seventh Book of a highly interesting series contains 

two numbers. The first is a Postlude in c minor by E. Beck- 

Slinn. It opens with a well-articulated theme which plays a 

prominent part throughout the movement; a second theme 

in the major key of the subdominant, of soft melodious 
character, has an under-part which really forms a counter- 
melody. There is some solid writing in the development 
section, but nothing at all forced or pedantic. The piece 
concludes with a bold coda. The second number bears the title 

Contemplation, and the composer is the well-known organist, 

M. Alphonse Mailly. The chromatic chords in the introduc- 

tory bars set off to advantage the diatonic principal theme in 

c major. A secondary one, of flowing character, soon enters 


Book 


in the key of the dominant, aad later on in that of the sub-| 


dominant. Between these is heard the opening theme, and 
again at the close. The music is clever, though simple, and 
very soothing. There is a brief but highly expressive coda. 


Il Guitarrero, Serenade, and Off to the Chase (Auf zur Jagd), 
for the Pianoforte, by ARNoLDOo SarrTorto, Op. 592 and 
593. London: Augener Ltd. 

A SERENADE must naturally be of light, attractive character, 





and the accompaniment must be more or less after the manner 
of a guitar. The piece in question opens with a few soft 
introductory bars, and when the chief melody enters it is so 
mixed up with the broken chords of the accompaniment— 
i.e. with the highest notes of the same, that it requires very 
careful and delicate playing not to break its continuity. The 
music is in the bright key of p major, the middle soft 
section being in that of a, the subdominant: there is also a 
welcome rhythmical change, while melody still reigns supreme. 
A pit vivo brings the piece to an effective close. The title 
of the second number prepares us for the style of the music, 
which must be lively and well articulated. The composer set 
himself the task of keeping within moderate limits as regards 
difficulty, and without making any exacting demands on 
the performer he has written a bright, brilliant hunting-piece. 


Janizaries’ March (Janitscharen Marsch) for the Pianoforte, 

by F. Krrouyer, Op. 1,005. London: Augener Ltd. 
In music of this class in its orchestral form instruments of 
percussion play an important part, and when imitated on 
the pianoforte there are certain little tricks, one may almost 
call them, by which drem and cymbal sounds can be repre- 
sented. The piece in question opens very softly with a 
well-articulated theme. After a modulation to the key ot 
the relative major (from & minor to G major) the first section 
ends on the tonic of the opening key. A bold middle section 
in Cc major, with new rhythm, commences ff and remains 
loud until the recapitulation ; even apart from the “ quasi 
tromba ’’ marked in one place, one can almost hear the wind 
instruments at full blast. The piece is smart and effective. 
It has also been arranged as Pianoforte Duet, and published 
at the same price (3s.). 


Summum Bonum and 7'o Madeline ; songs, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. By Frank Davmson. London: 
Augener Ltd. 

Tue words of the first are by Robert Browning, a poet who 

did not always write poetry which yearns for music. In the 

poem before us the words at first are of an intellectual cast, 

which do not seem calculated to inspire a musician. But 
before the end we feel it working up to an impassioned close. 

The music is clever: the composer keeps rather in the back- 

ground; his music, notwithstanding, has character. The 

ending of the vocal part is naturally exciting, but after 
that comes a fairly long, but effective, closing symphony, 
which gradually tones down almost to a whisper. The words 
of the second song, by Rowland Thirlmere, sing the praises 

of the lovely Madeline, and the opening is duly emotional, a 

phrase which recalls one from “ Die Walkiire ” seeming to fit 

in quite naturally. It is a very attractive and grateful 
song ; the music is intense without being unnaturally forced. 


Vocal Duets for Female Voices, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment. Second series: Says the Nightingale (No. 4185; 
net, 6d.), and The Dancers (No. 4186; net, 4d.) Words of 
both by M. C. GrtnmNeton, and music by A. EF. Horrocks. 
London: Augener Ltd. 

THERE is no direct imitation of the song of the nightingale in 

the first of these two pieces, but it is none the worse on that 

account. The delicate poem lends itself to music, and the 
latter is extremely refined. The second, as the name would 
suggest, is more lively. The poem is about the beautiful 
daffodils who are bid 
“ Awake, awake, ’tis dancing time ! 
Trip thro’ the woodlands bare and brown, 
Each in her yellow dancing gown.” 


The music, though of a different kind from the first duet, is 
equally charming. 
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Ulysses. A Dramatic Oratorio in Vocal Score. Words 
and music by Samugt Butter and Henry Festine 
Jones. London: Weekes & Co. 


One is apt to think that the words of an oratorio must be 
sacred, but this is not necessarily the case. ‘The titles of 
the four parts, “Circe,” ‘‘ Hades,” “ The Sirens,” and 
“Ithaca,” indicate in a general manner the lines on which 
the poem was based. The composer has intentionally 
written simple music, and although it reflects the past rather 
than the present, is by no means dry. We may mention 
the excellent chorus “ As thou art now, so once were we,” 
the quaint, dainty Sirens’ music (instrumental), and the 
bright, solid final chorus, ‘‘ Now let the Trumpets.” 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


December I7th being the anniversary of Beethoven’s 
baptism, that quaint, old-world, but interesting association 
known as the Mozart Society devoted its monthly gathering 
to some of the Bonn master’s chamber music. No one 
would, of course, wish to take exception to this appropriate 
proceeding ; but why does a society with such a pleasing 
name devote so comparatively little time to its namesake ? 
One can so rarely hear Mozart in these Wagnerian, Straussian 
days. Why not dispense with Gounod, Donizetti, Mascagni, 
ete., and give us whole programmes of Mozart ct toujours 
Mozart ? 


The same afternoon Mr. Frederic Lamond gave a Chopin 
recital at the Bechstein Hall, under the auspices of the Curtius 
Concert Club. No man with Mr. Lamond’s physiognomy 
would ever play the piano, or do anything else, in a common- 
place fashion; and his programme, which included, amongst 
other numbers, the Fantasie in F minor, Op. 49; the Ballade 
in G minor, Op. 23; the Impromptu in ¥ sharp minor; the 
Berceuse, and the Barcarolle, was truly a magnificent one. 
But, with all that, Mr. Lamond’s Chopin is surely a trifle too 
scholarly and intellectual, too Teutonic. It just misses the 
Polish emotional waywardness and the French brilliance which 
make Chopin’s music what itis. But the very qualities which 
mar Mr. Lamond’s Chopin undoubtedly make his Beethoven. 
His Beethoven recital on the 4th inst., therefore, should prove 
supremely interesting. 

I have several times alluded to the general dearness 
of concert tickets here. Those of the Curtius Concert Club 
are a noteworthy exception. The subscription for the 
whole season only worked out to a fraction over 2s. 6d. per 
ticket, and is only 40s. for the remaining thirteen per- 
formances. The concerts, moreover, are excellent—not too 
long, and with plenty of variety. It is to be hoped that 
such sensible and reasonable arrangements as these are being 
well supported by the paying public. 

Miss Ethel Newcombe, a pretty American and a pupil of 
Leschetitzki, has recently appeared with the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra, under the conductorship of Richard Strauss. If I 
may coin a word, the latter “‘ dandered ” somewhat languidly 
through two concertos played by Miss Neweombe—Schumann 
in A minor, Chopin in &B minor—rendered fluently, but with 
very little charm, after which the conductor woke up to his 
full powers for a splendid interpretation of his own “* Tod 
und Verklirung,” followed by yet another concerto—Saint- 
Saéns’ in © minor. 


The New Year’s Concert (January 2nd) of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra was noticeable for the performance, under Mr. 
Henry J. Wood’s direction, of the three practically unknown 
Wagner overtures—“ Polonia,” ‘* Christopher Columbus,” and 
‘“ Rule Britannia,” the latter originally intended for our Phil- 
harmonic Society. These three youthful productions are of 
historical rather than of musical value, but interesting as 
studies in the musical evolution of a great master. Credit is 
due to Mr. Wood for bringing them forward. 
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Florizel von Reuter’s Christmas Concert at St. James’s 
Hall (December 31st) attracted a large audience. The child 
himself played Mendelssohn’s concerto (with pianoforte 
accompaniment), Sarasate’s ““Zigeunerweisen,” and Paganini’ s 
‘“* Non Pit Mesta.”” Mr. Arthur Newstead contributed several 
pianoforte solos, and Miss D’Almayne, who has a fine but 
somewhat inadequately trained voice, sang a couple of arias 
by Gounod and Purcell, and two songs by Guy d’Hardelot 
and Koss. The success of this concert prompted the little 
violinist to give yet another, when he was again assisted by 
the same artists. Mr. Arthur Crosby undertook the difficult 
and ungrateful task of playing a pianoforte accompaniment 
to Max Bruch’s “ Scottish Fantasia,’ in which von Reuter’s 
juvenile powers were a bit handicapped. He was more suc- 
cessful with Paganini’s concerto in D and a Scherzo-Tarantelle 
by Wieniawski, in both of which his performances were, to use 
the most appropriate term, “ wonderful” ; as an encore he 
gave an excerpt from a Bach violin sonata, also exceedingly 
well played. But it is surely time for this pretty child to have 
a good rest. 


The prize of fifty guineas recently offered by that generous 
music patroness, Mrs. Lewis-Hill, has been won by Mr. 
Hamilton Harty for a pianoforte quintet. The successful 
work was performed some three weeks ago at Mrs. Lewis- 
Hill’s residence in Grosvenor Square, in the presence of a 
large gathering of professional and amateur musicians. Forty 
works were sent in for competition, and the adjudicators were 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. Cowen, and Mr. Benno Schén- 
berger. Its interpreters were the composer himself at the 
piano, Tivadar Nachéz, Haydn Inwards, Alfred Hobday, and 
Herbert Withers. 

The first item on the programme of the Broadwood Concert 
(January 12th) was Corelli’s noble and dignified concerto in 
G minor for strings, bearing the motto, “‘ Fatto per la notte di 
natale,”’ and ending with a wonderfully fine pastorale. This 
was followed, appropriately enough, by Bach’s cantata, 
“Ich habe genug,” one of six written either in 1731 or 1732 
for the Festival of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin. The 
cantata is for bass solo, strings, oboe obligato, and organ ; 
the latter, however, was unfortunately replaced by the piano- 
forte, which certainly struck a somewhat jarring note of 
anachronism. Mr. J. Campbell McInnes sang the difficult 
solo music, but was heard to greater advantage later in 
Bruneau’s beautiful “ L’heureux Vagabond ” and a couple of 
songs by Graham Peel'and Vaughan Williams. Sir Walter 
Parratt also played two “ Pedalier” pieces of Schumann’s 
on the organ. Other numbers were Bach’s concerto in C 
minor for two claviers and strings—here again pianofortes 
were used, and in a very modern style, by the Misses Wright 
and Thomas—and Mozart’s fascinating ‘* Kine kleine Nacht- 
musik.”’ 


The concert given by the young pianist Miss Evelyn 
Suart, with a contingent of the Londen Symphony Orchestra, 
at the Bechstein Hall on January 14th, may be accounted a 
success on her part ; it is somewhat doubtful, though, whether 
even a reduced orchestra is advisable in a hall of such limited 
dimensions. The soloist specially distinguished herself in 
Weber’s now seldom heard concerto in & flat, and a couple of 
interesting pieces by Cyril Scott and Claude Debussy were 
acceptable. Mr. René Ortmans conducted. 

Sousa, the ‘‘ same Sousa,”’ as he elects to be called, is once 
more with us. His merits appeal to one less, perhaps, from a 
stall in the Queen’s Hall than from the back of the topmost 
storey of the Albert Hall; but his instruments are un- 
doubtedly magnificent, and his cake-walks, marches, what- 
not, are rendered with an inimitable swing and verve. “ Par- 
sifal” he might, perhaps, do well to leave alone; but I 
would, any day, prefer to hear him with a ‘“ Washington 
Post,” always bien entendu, from the back of the topmost 
storey of the Albert Hall, than I would listen to Wagner's 
“ Britannia ” overture under any conditions whatever. 


Revisor. 
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HOME. 


“London.—The Ricordi firm offers a prize of £500 for a 
lyric opera, set to an English libretto. Competitors must be 
British-born, but their librettists may be of any nationality. 
The adjudicators will be Mr. Joseph Bennett, M. Massenet, 
Dr. Hans Richter, and Signor Tito Ricordi. Competitors 
must send in their librettos by June 30th, 1905, and of those 
which are accepted, the music must be sent in to Messrs. 
Ricordi by December 31st, 1906. The opera winning the prize 
will be produced during the Covent Garden opera season of 
1907. Messrs. Ricordi, however, reserve the right to withhold 
the prize if the judges report that ao satisfactory work has 
been sent, a state of things very unlikely considering our many 
talented rising composers, to say nothing of others who already 
enjoy a well-established reputation. This generous offer 
ought to result in a work of sterling merit. Full details as 
to conditions may be obtained of Messrs. Ricordi, 265, 
Regent Street.—Mr. E. H. Thorne, organist of St. Ann’s 
Church, Soho, commenced his annual series of weekly Bach 
organ recitals on the afternoon of January 14th. The pro- 
grammes are most interesting. Three were given last month, 
the dates of the remaining four being February 4th, 11th, 
18th, and 25th. The programme of the last recital inclndes 
Bach’s last composition, the choral prelude, “ Before Thy 
Throne I Come,” and the great Ricercare in six parts on a 
theme given by Frederick the Great to Bach when the latter 
visited Potsdam in 1747.—Mr. Frederic Lamond, a great 
interpreter of Beethoven’s pianoforte music, will give a recital 
in connection with the Curtius Concert Club, at the Bechstein 
Hall on the 4th inst., when the whole of the programme will 
be devoted to music by that master.—A new club, entitled 
“The Concert Club,” has been founded to give concerts 
at the Bechstein Hall on Sunday afternoons. A_ short 
season commenced on January 22nd with a very suc- 
cessful concert, and will terminate on March !2th; 
the following season will commence next October and ter- 
minate in March. The concerts will be alternately devoted 
to symphonic and chamber music ; for the former a picked 
band of forty-five players has been engaged. Sefior Arbos 
has been engaged as musical director...The first general 
meeting of ‘‘ The Girls’ School Music Union,” having for its 
object the advancement of music in secondary schools through- 
out the British empire, held last May, was noticed in the 
June number of the Monruty Mustcar Recorp. <A second 
conference was held last October. Miss Cecilia Hill, the 
honorary secretary, informs us that the third will take place 
on Saturday, the 25th inst., at the Kensington High School, 
when Mrs. Woodhouse and Miss Elsa Froebel will jointly 
read a paper on ‘ The Desirability of Special Training for the 
Teaching of Music.” Lady Mary Lygon will be in the chair 
and Mrs. Spencer Curwen will open the discussion. 

The following British novelties will be given at the forth- 
coming ninety-fourth season of the Philharmonic Society :— 
Edward German’s ‘‘ Welsh Rhapsody ’’; A. Hervey’s tone- 
— ‘*In the East’; Sir A. C. Mackenzie's new “ Canadian 

hapsody”; and Sir C. V. Stanford's violin Concerto.—Xir 
A. C, Mackenzie will lecture on the music of Bohemian com- 
posers at the Royal Institution, February 4th, 11th, and 18th. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has granted the degree of 
Doctor of Music, Aonoris causd, on Mr. William Stevenson 
Hoyte, who has been organist and choirmaster of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, for over thirty-six years. —The Covent Garden 
opera season will commence on May Ist. Two cycles of the 
** Ring” will be given, under the direction of Dr. Hans 
Richter; the first, May Ist, 2nd, 4th, and 6th; the second, 
May 10th, 12th, 13th, and 15th. 

By kind permission of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, 
and under the auspices of the Rev, Father B. Maturin, Miss 
Susan Strong, together with many distinguished artists, will 
give a concert on behalf of the work amongst the poor of 


imlico, at Grosvenor House, on Friday, February 10th, at 3.30. 
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Professor Prout’s portrait, painted by Mr. E. Bent Walker, 
was recently presented to him by the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians,—Mr: Edward Arnold publishes Mr. E. J. Dent's 
book on Alessandro Scarlatti to-morrow.—Senédr Manuel 
Garcia completes his hundredth year on March 17, on which 
day, at a special meeting in his honour, his portrait, painted 
by Mr. John Sargent, R.A., will be presented to him. 

Edinburgh.—Musical Education Society.—On the 18th ult. 
Mrs. Bach gave an interesting lecture before a large and appre- 
ciative audience, on the Scherzo in the symphonies of Anton 
Bruckner, with illustrations on the piano. The lady warmly 
recommended Bruckner’s nine symphonies, and hoped they 
would soon be performed and appreciated in Edinburgh, as 
they had been in musical towns on the Continent. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—It is positively asserted, notwithstanding pre- 
vious statements to the contrary, that the new royal opera 
house (formerly Kroll) will be leased by Von Hiilsen to Benno 
Koebke, the theatre director at Erfurt, who will produce 
grand operas and operettas, also novelties. 

Bielefeld.—The New German String Quartet is the name 
of a combination of instruments of which the two middle ones 
are new—the five-stringed Altgeige in place of the second 
violin and a Tenorgeige in place of the usual tenor, a combina- 
tion on the basis of Hermann Ritter’s reform. It is the 
invention of Music Director Traugott Ochs, and the instru- 
ments were first publicly heard at a recent concert in works 
by Felix Weingartner, who officiated at the pianoforte. 

Biebrich-on-Rhbine. — Wilhelm Heckel, the wind-instrument 
maker, has invented an instrument, called after him the 
Heckelphone. It belongs to the family of double-reed in- 
struments, sounding one octave below the oboe. It has 
been highly commended by Richter, Weingartner, Nikisch, 
Strauss, &c. 

Cologne.—Festival performances are to be given here in 
June at the new municipal theatre. The works to be given 
are “ Fidelio,” with Kraus as Florestan; “* The Marriage of 
Figaro”; “* Tristan und Isolde,” with Fri. v. Mildenburg and 
Schmedes in the title réles; ‘ Die Meistersinger,” with 
Feinhals as Hans Sachs and Kraus as Walther ; while negotia- 
tions are pending with the Paris Opéra Comique for the 
production of ‘‘ Louise.” Steinbach will conduct Beethoven’s 
opera ; of other conductors are named Richter, Weingartner, 
and Fischer.—Five hundred and forty-nine pupils attended the 
Conservatorium during the scholastic year 1903-4. The direc- 
tor, Fritz Steinbach, has appointed Fri. Lina Beck, from 
jerlin, and Fri. Wally Schauseil, from Diisseldorf, teachers of 
singing; and Karl Friedberg, from Frankfort-on-Main, and 
Fri. Hedwig Meyer, of this city, teachers of the pianoforte. 

Eisenach.—The new Bach Society bas purchased the house 
in which Johann Sebastian Bach was born, for the sum of 
26,000 marks. The long-cherished desire to convert it into a 
Bach Museum will now be realized. 

Leipzig.—At the Gewandhaus concert towards the end of 
December, the St. Thomas’s choir sang with marked success 
three compositions by Lechner (1540-1604), Hans Leo Hasler 
(1564-1612), and Johannes Eccard (1553-1611), old a-cappella- 
master-works which age has not robbed of their freshness. 
Julius Bliithner has presented 150,000 marks to the pension 
fund of the Conservatorium, for teachers and officials. 

Munich.—Max Reger has been appointed professor of 
harmony, counterpoint, and organ-playing at the Akademie 
der Tonkunst.—At the Prince-Regent theatre there will be 
three cycles of the ‘‘ Ring” (August 9, 10, 12, and 13; 
August 21, 22, 24, and 25; and September 5, 6, 8, and 9); 
three performances of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” (August 7, 18, 
and 31); three of ‘* Tristan” (August 16 and 2s, and Sep- 
tember 2); and two of ‘‘ Der fliegende Hollinder” (August 
15 and 30). 

Schwerin.—“ Die vernarrte Princess,” a “‘ Fabelspiel’’ in 
three acts, libretto by Otto Julius Bierbaum, music by Oscar 
von Chelius, was successfully produced here on January 15th, 
under the direction of Capellmeister Prill. 
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Vienna.—Some time ago it was decided to pull down the 
house in which Haydn lived and composed his two oratorios, 
“The Creation” and “ The Seasons,’”’ and in which, in two 
small rooms, are preserved numerous souvenirs of him and of 
some of his contemporaries. The city authorities, however, 
have resolved to leave the building untouched. 

Graz.—The programme of this year’s Tonkiinstlerfest of 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Verein is not quite fixed ; so far 
as at present arranged it will consist of a performance of 
Kienzl’s ‘* Don Quixote,” and two orchestral concerts, for the 
second of which Gustav Mahler has promised a new work. 
The town gives 8,000 kronen, and further grants are promised 
by the Landesvertretung and wealthy friends of art. 

Salzburg.—The Baroness Berchthold zu Sonnenburg 
grand-daughter of Maria Anna, sister of Mozart, died recently 
at the advanced age of ninety-two. She was the last surviving 
relative of Mozart. Anna Maria, born in 1751, married Baron 
von Berchthold zu Sonnenburg in 1784, was left a widow in 
1801, and died in 1829. 

Rome.—Students will be truly thankful to learn that the 
prohibition to study the valuable musical manuscripts of the 
Sixtine Chapel is said to have been withdrawn by the 
directors of the Vatican Library. 

Milan.—A six-weeks’ opera season opened at La Scala 
shortly before Christmas with Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida,”’ for which new 
seenery and new costumes had been provided. Syra Benin- 
segna in the title réle, the tenor De Marchi, and the baritone 
Stracciari proved themselves artists of the first rank.—The 
names of the jury in the Sonzogno competition for two opera 
libretti are as follow: Arrigo Boito, Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 
Giuseppe Giacosa, Stechetti, and Amintore Galli—i.e. two 
composers and three dramatic authors. 

Naples.—The Institute for the Encouragement of Music 
offered a prize for the best opera (libretto and music), to be 
performed at Naples. Four works were selected by the jury 
for further sifting. Finally it was awarded unanimously 
to Salvatore Sassano for his “ Anna Karenina,” libretto by 
Antonia Menotti Buia. 

Pesaro.—The Rossini Liceo Musicale is for the present 
without a director, but a librarian is to be appointed, and 
L. A. Villanis, the well-known author and musical critic of 
the Turin paper La Stampa, it is said, hus been selected. 

Monte Carlo.—During the forthcoming season of two 
months, Massenet’s new opera “ Chérubin ” will be produced 
here, with Mesdames Mary Garden, Marguerite Carré, Lina 
Cavalieri, and M. Renaud as principal vocalists. Mascagni’s 
new opera, “ L’Amica,” will also be given, and under the 
direction of the composer. 

Paris. —In connection with the recent performances of the 
first part of Liszt’s “ Christus” at the Conservatoire, it is 
interesting to note that two numbers of that work (practically 
half the first part) were given at a concert at the Thédtre 
Italien, March 18th, 1878, when a whole programme devoted 
to Liszt, including the ““ Dante” symphony and the second 
movement of the “‘ Faust”’ symphony, was performed under 
the direction of Saint-Saéns. 

Cannes.—An interesting sonata recital (violin and piano- 
forte) was given here at the Villa Florence, on January 15, 
by Messrs. A. Simonetti and Swan Hennessy. The pro- 
gramme included César Franck’s sonata and one by each of 
the concert givers, 

Lille—A concert performance at the Hippodrome of 
Spontini’s “‘ La Vestale,” an opera known only by name to the 
present generation, was recently given here under the direction 
of the enterprising M. Maquet. 

Brussels.—At the request of the King, M. Gevaert has 
composed a patriotic hymn, specially for the Belgian colony 
in the Congo. [tis entitled ‘“‘ Expansion belge,” and the poem 
(French and Flemish) is from the pen of M. G. Antheunis. 
The broad melody is after the style of the “ Song of Triumph ” 
in M. Gevaert’s popular cantata, “ Jakob van Artevelde,” 
which has become, to great extent, the national Flemish lied, 
and which is really a remodelled old French melody. 
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Ostend.—It is reported that a scheme is afloat to build a 
theatre here similar to the one at Bayreuth, Architects have 
been consulted, and sums to the amount of nearly £60,000 
have been promised. ‘The King is said to be most favourably 
disposed towards the undertaking. 

St. Petersburg.—Belaieff, the beneficent publisher of 
Russian music, who died some time back, left 75,000 roubles 
to be invested for annual prizes to Russian composers. They 
are to be known as the “ Glinka prizes,” and awarded each 
year on November 27th, that being the anniversary of the 
first representations of Glinka’s two operas. The first distri- 
bution has taken place, five prizes in all being awarded, and 
amounting to a total of 3,000 roubles, which were distributed 
thus :—Taneiev (Symphony, c minor, Op. 12), 1,000 roubles ; 
Arenski (Pianoforte Trio, p minor, Op. 32), 500 roubles ; 
Liapounov (Pianoforte Concerto, m flat minor), 500 roubles ; 
Rachmaninov (Pianoforte Concerto, ¢ minor), 500 roubles ; 
Skriabin (Pianoforte Sonata, No. 3, F sharp minor, Op. 23), 
300 roubles ; Skriabin (Pianoforte Sonata, No. 4, Op. 30), 200 
roubles. The adjudicators were Rimski-Korssakov, Liadov, 
and Glazounoyv.—A. E. K. 

Warsaw.—The Volodkovicz prize of 5,000 roubles offered for 
the best opera has been awarded to R. Statkovski’s ‘* Maria.” 

Chicago.—The two last appearances of Theodore Thomas, 
whose death we record this month, were in connection with 
the new great hall of which he had long urged the necessity. 
The first was the inauguration concert on December 14th, 
1904, at which Strauss’s “‘ Tod und Verklirung,” Beethoven’s 
cC minor symphony, and Handel’s “‘ Hallelujah ’’ chorus were 
performed. The second was the first regular concert, the pro- 
gramme of which was dedicated to Beethoven, which ended 
with the master’s bright symphony in a. 

Washington.-—Three concerts were given in November by 
the Coleridge-Taylor Society under the direction of the com- 
poser after whom it isnamed. His “‘ Scenes from Hiawatha ” 
and other works were performed here for the first time. Mr. 
Taylor will visit the States again in the autumn. 

OBITUARY. 

ALFRED AsHDOWN, of the firm of Edwin Ashdown, Ltd. ; 
aged 50.—JoHaN BarrHoupi, professor and composer, at 
Copenhagen; aged 51.—M. Bovpovresqus, favourite basso 
at the Paris Opéra; died at Marseilles.—Cosmmo Bunrati, 
composer (operas, “Piccarda” and “Carmela,” pro- 
duced at Arezzo in 1874 and 1880); aged 72.—BELLEe 
Cog, well-known contralto vocalist; died in London, 
aged 60.—Wittiam Sruarrson CoLLaRgp, former head of 
the firm of Collard and Collard.—Victror DoLmerscu, 
yianist and composer; at Colombes, aged 52.—JoHANN 

LICHHORN, ‘cellist at Wiesbaden ; aged 52.—GrovannI Firpo, 

maestro di cappella and composer (solemn Mass, cantata, 
etc.); at Genoa.—Pao_o GuErra, professor at the St. Cecilia 
Academy, Rome; aged 80.—AvuGust HgINEMANN, music 
director at Brunswick; aged 62.—ALFRED LxENGNICK, 
music publisher; aged 47.—J. Morrirz, for many years 
inspector of the Festspielhaus, Bayreuth.—CarLo Sat, 
organist at Pavia; died suddenly while playing the organ 
during service; aged 57.—Karu ScHWEIGHOFER, noted 
pianoforte manufacturer at Vienna; aged 66.—T. W. 
Tapuouss, Mayor of Oxford, collector of rare musical works 
and instruments; aged 67.—THroporé THomas, director of 
the Chicago Conservatoire ; born at Esens, Hanover, 1835.— 
Atrrep VicntsR, tenor player at the Paris Opéra; died 
December 12th, aged 76. 





ERRATA. 


In our notice last month of “‘ The Year 1904,” under deaths 
was mentioned Mary Sabilla Novello, described as ‘* Countess 
Gigliucci.”” That title, however, belongs to her sister, the 
eminent vocalist, Clara Novello, who, we are happy to say, 
is “‘ very well for an old lady,” as she recently wrote to her 
godchild, the wife of Dr. W. H. Cummings.—The quotation 
at head of the same article is from Longfellow, not Tennyson. 
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PIANOFORTE. 
—— Primary Grape. 
SCHMITT, ALOYS., 
20, and 30 to 60) 
GURLITT. Rondino in & flat. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in G 
(No. 19). First movement 


r to 
net 
(G.R. 24) 

49, No. 1 
net 


No. 
6388 Preparatory Exercises, (Nos. 
Op. 168, No. 2. 
minor. Op. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
Sonata in G. Op. 14, No. 2. 
ADVANCED GRADE, 
Rondo in G 
Am Giessbach, (The Torrent, Works ‘No. 12) 
ACCOMPANYING. 
Variationen und sation ber ein 
Op. 24 , 9 ‘ 


BEETHOVEN. (No. 10) 


BEETHOVEN. 
RAFF. 


BRAHMS. 
Handel. 


Thema von 


net 


Bob4c 


SINGING. 

Primary Grape. 
CONCONE, Edited by Mme. 
(Nos. 


40 Lessons for C contralto, 


M. Marchesi. 
net 


Edited - ‘Mime. M. Marchesi. 
os. 4 and 5) net 


50 Lessons, 
;and x 


BENNETT, STERNDALE, 
Op. 23. 6 Songs 
Op. 35. 6 Songs 


Twelve nn _ 
8810 
B810d 


net 
one net 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 

so Lessons. (Mme. M. Marchesi.) 


os. 


8822 CONCONE. 


21 to 23) net 
(Mme. M. 


** Caro mio ben.” 


Marchesi. 

In & flat. 
Echi d'Italia, 29 

Echi d'Italia, 30) 


ADVANCED GRADE, 


40 Lessons. 


GIORDANL. 


6790 


Nos. 11 to 14) net 
net 


The same. In p flat. net 


38234 CONCONE. 30 Exercises. 
8822 50 Lessons 
6790 


Voice part) net 
net 
o Lessons (for ¢ Senevales) 
WwW AGNE R. Dich, theure Halle (from “ Tannh: iuser.’ 
Germania, 4 37 
BEETHOVEN. In questa tomba oscura. Germania, 464; 
Echi d'Italia, 8 net 


HAYDN. In Native Worth (from “ Creation net 


WAGNER. Wie Todesahnung (Wolfram’s Remen e from 
“ Tannhauser’’). Germania, 65 net 


In Bass clef. Bass Songs, 6 
VIOLIN. 


PRIMARY GRADE 
Sonata in p (first and second movements) 


net 


net 


or 


The same. net 


7427 HANDEL. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 

ALARD. Etudes mélodiques et progressives, 

MOZART, 


(Nos..2-4) 
(No 


net 

9) 
net 
net 


Tema con Variazioni, from Sonata in F. 


SVENDSEN. Romance inc. Op. 26 


ADVANCED GRADE. 

SARASATE. Zigeunerweisen 
GRIEG. Sonata No. 2, Op. 13. 
The same, in Augener’s Edition 
RODE. Study in s minor. (No. 6 of 


ORGAN. 


Primary GRADE. 
BACH, 8 Short Preludes and Fugues (any two), 
Edition. Book 8 
Or, edited by W.T Best. 
Works.. 


(Peters’) 


24 Caprices) 


Peters’ 
net 
VI. 


of ‘Bach's s Organ 


net 


Vol. 


ietimenane am 
BACH. Fugue in G minor, Peters’ Edition. 
Or, edited by W. T. Best eee ovo 


Book 4 
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EXAMINATION MUSIC.—Organ (continued) :- 


Edition ApvaNncep Grape. 


Edition. 
net 


¥ BACH, Prelude and Fugue in p major. Peters’ 
Book 4 
Or, edited by W. T. Best 
HESSE. Original 
page 8) 


243 
9823 net 


5837 Variations in a. (Cecilia, Book 37, 


net 
VIOLONCELLO. 

Primary GRADE. 
Short Studies. Op. 30 
ADVANCED GRADE 
MERK. Exercises. Op. rr. (Studies Nos. 7 and 9) 
SCHUMANN. Adagio and Allegro in a flat. Op. 70 
GOLTERMANN. 


BRUCKNER. (Nos. 14 and 16) net 


net 


Saitarello in 8 minor 


Published or Stocked by 


AUGENER LIMITED, LONDON, 


<TERS’ EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
FEBRUARY, 1905. 
CORNELIUS’ VOCAL ALBUMS, 
with German and English Text. 
31044, 4 Brautlieder, high or medium 


ee. 
Edition 
Yo 


each 
31054, 6 Weihnachtslieder, high or medium each 
3106 Album of 28 Songs 

To be had of eS Sole Agents, 
AUGENER LIMITED, LONDON; 


and of all Musicsellers in town and country. 


E. 


Practice.” 


YROFESSOR 
Its Theory 
largely Re-written. 
bound, net 5s. 


PROUT’S “HARMONY: 
NEW EDITION. Revised and 
Edition No. 9182, 


and 


Demy 8vo, Augener's 


ANALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES in the same. 
8vo, Augener’s Edition No. 91828, bound, net 4s. 


Demy 


Review from the New York “ Nation” of June x0th, 1904:— 


‘* Prof. Ebenezer Prout, whose maxim is that ‘the prin- 
ciple must surely be wrong which places the rules of an early 
stage of musical development above the inspirations of genius ; 

. . and when we find that in our own time Wagner, or 
Brahms, or Dvofak breaks some rule given in old text-books 
there is, to say the least, a very strong presumption, not that 
the composer is wrong, but that the rule needs modifying.’ 
It is from this point of view that he has written his treatise on 
harmony. Many rules now obsolete, and contravened by the 
daily practice of modern writers, he has omitted altogether, 
and others he has modified greatly, while the laws affecting 
the chords of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth have been 
simplified and classified by him. The result is a thoroughly 
up-to-date treatise, which cannot be commended too highly to 
pupils and teachers. That it has been found useful already is 
evinced by the fact that fifteen editions of it have been called 
for in twelve years. The present—sixteenth—edition is a great 
improvement on its predecessors, being practically a new book, 
greatly enlarged, and in part re-written. One of the new 
features is that, from the beginning, the harmonizing of simple 
melodies is taught simultaneously with the harmonizing of 


figured basses,” 
PROFESSOR FRANKLIN PETERSON’S 
CATECHISM OF MUSIC 


Augener’s Edition No. 10103 


(Third Edition.) 


Crown Sve. Bound, net, 2s. 


AUGENER LIMITED, LONDON: 
, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


City Branch: 22, Newgate Street. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


Of January 5, 1905, contains the following Review :- 


Schubert's Symphony in 8 minor is, of course, always accounted one of 
the chief glories of musical literature. So great and wonderful, indeed, is 
the music that even without the orchestral colouring it creates a deep im- 
pression. The ‘‘ Unfinished” has been arranged for pianoforte solo by Max 
Pauer in a highly skilful manner, yet one that does not unduly tax the 
performer. Upon three “Salon Pieces” for pianoforte, by Albert Frank, 
cheerful titles have been bestowed. ‘‘May Flowers,” ‘‘ Fresh and Free,’ 
and “ Forward” exhibit bright and tasteful music that should please both 
player and listener, “ Balancelle, Valsette Miniature’ and “ Mélodie en 
si bémol,” Nos. 5 and 6 from ‘‘ Morceaux de Salon” by Step4n Esipoff, are 
two engaging pieces of the drawing-room order. ‘The music shows genuine 
refinement, a matter for congratulation, as, owing to many of the drawing 
room pieces produced nowadays being commonplace, the 
has acquired a bad meaning. Two Sonatinas from the pen of the same 
composer also deserve notice. With limited means—for the compositions in 
question, intended for young people, are ‘‘ without octaves "—and limited 
compass, Mr. Esipoff has written music, which, though marked by skill and 
ingenuity, is nevertheless by no means ¢ry. The composer evidently under- 
stands, too, how to write for children. Another educational work is Ernst 
Pauer’s “‘ Tutti Frutti,” which reveals a collection of thirty-six pieces, all of 
them short and having some technical aim. Not a few, it must be acknow- 
ledged, present this without disguise, though in the greater number, 
however, it is put forward in an exceedingly pleasant form, Gavotte, 
Romanza, Polonaise, Swedish Melody, and so on. “ Five Characteristic 
Pieces in Study Form,” by H. A. Wollenhaupt, edited by George Langley, 
are thoroughly worthy of attention. An “‘ Arioso” for violin and piano by 
Arnold Krug may be commended as an expressive piece. Although the 
music does not show much depth, it is good and well-made. Six easy pieces 
for the violin, in the first position, with pianoforte accompaniment, by Emil 
Kreuz, are ably written and essentially pleasing. Their titles, Lullaby, 
Gavotte, Barcarolle, March, Romance, and Finale, give 
tion of the last, which is a general term— 


very name 


with the excep- 
an idea of their character. Bach's 
beautiful Aria from the Suite in p for orchestra, arranged as a concert piece 
for violin, on the fourth string, with pianoforte accompaniment by Ernst 
Heim, needs, of course, no recommendation. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


Of January 6, 1905, contains the following Review :—. 


A fair amount of pleasure, as well as a good deal of profitable exercise, 
may be derived from the study of a collection of ten ** Musical Land- 
scapes” for the pianoforte, by J. F. Barnett. No. 3 (‘‘ The Forge” ) is 
a happy example of this useful combination of melodic interest with 
technical study. Nos. 5 aud 9 are quite as good in their way, the latter 
affording valuable practice for simultaneous touch in playing the various 
kinds of two-note B mene All the pieces may not be equally tuneful, but 
there is not one among them which will pot serve as a useful as well as 
agreeable discipline for wayward fingers. A short “idyllic suite,” entitled 
‘A Day in the Country,” by Herbert Botting, will answer a similar pur- 
pose at a somewhat earlier stage. ‘The first number isa particularly success 
ful instance of the employment of 6-8 time without a trace of vulgarity. 
Apart from its other merits, this alone serves to make it acceptable. The 
next, with its suggestion of a slow- swinging hammock, is true to its title, 
“A Hot Afternoon ;” while a third little piece describes an impromptu 
dance in neat, rapid, and tuneful style. . Messrs. Augener also send 
us several “ short original pieces” for pianoforte, and among them two of 
Stephen Heller's graceful Arabesques. The edition is singularly well 
printed. Ina ‘‘ Handel Album” we find a well-chosen collection of some 
of the old master’s favourite compositions which many players will 
welcome in this compendious form. Not less attractive is a carefully- 
edited reprint of Sc hubert’ s ‘*Momens Musicaux.” The same composer's 
song ** Die Forelle,” his famous ‘‘ Serenade,” and his “ Litany” have also 
been transcribed for violoncello and piano. Cornelius Gurlitt’s “ Summer 
Hours," arranged for the same instruments, by August Nolck, is satisfactory 
enough. Scored as a pianoforte duet by Fritz Kirchner, it is considerably 
more effective and quite charming. Reissues of Ernst’s Notturno for piano 
and violin and Spohr's Larghetto in G, as well as his ‘* Grande Polacea,” 
have been prepared by Ernst Heim and printed in the best style of the 
Augener Press, Suppé's overture * Poet and Peasant,” arranged for piano 
and two violins, is, we imagine, sure to find acceptance where orchestral 
Eee to, of this well-worn work is impossible. Mr. Coleridge-Taylor 
las set to music six of Christina Rossetti’s poems, under the title of 

“Sorrow Songs,” for a contralto voice. ; The composer . - - 
has written with marked success in the case of the second song, “ When I 
am dead, my dearest.” ‘T'wo others, “ She Satand Sang Alway” and “ Un- 
mindful of the Roses,” are also completely worthy of him, ‘Too Late for 

ove," a more massive song than its predecessors, will prove an impressive 
close to this set of lyrics. . An organ postlude inc minor by E. 
Beck-Slinn, is a showy composition. . . Mr. Beck-Slinn writes a capital 


closing section in which a restatement of his themes in the major key leads 
up to a grandly massive finale. 
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